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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
education that Spanish American students received rroon the 
Scottsbluff High School, Scottsblutt, Nebraska* Information was 
collected from 50 forraur students from the years 1965 and 196b on 
their education, present status and suggested school improvements. 
Data were collected by direct and indirect interviews in: post-scuool 
occupations, drop-*out ratio, educational progress, and spouse 
occupation* The investigation revealed that there is a definite trend 
toward the improvement of the Spanish Americanos position in the 
North Platte Valley. It was found that the Spanish Americans were 
finding more attractive positions in industrial, semi-professional or 
professional occupations; that there was a tendency for the largest 
percentage of dropouts to occur in grade 7 and diminish through grade 
12; and that there is a definite relationship between the amount of 
education acquired and participation in community activities* (PS) 
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CHAPTER I 



IKTRODUCTIO:: 

There is no evidenco that any person has attempted to 
investigate the progress in education of Spanish-Anierican 
students in the Korth Platte Valley area of Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, or that a survey has been made to deterinino v;hat 
use is being made of the education that these students have 
received. This investigation is such an attempt although it 
will be limited to one particular school system, the ScotLs- 
bluff, Nebraska, Public School System*, A history of the 
background of these students will also be included* 

1. THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the Problem * This author has investi- 
gated -the educational progress, dropout ratio and post- 
school occupations of the Spanish-American students v;ho 
attended the Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff , Nebraska, 
during the 1965 and I968 school years* The purpose of this 
investigation was to tabulate and interpret the significance 
of findings related to the students ^ ■( 1 ) post-school occupa- 
tions, (2) drop-out ratio, (3) educational progress, and (h) 
spouse occupation. It is expected that through the efforts 
of this investigation a better understanding of the Spanish- 
American adults and their children may be reached. 
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Siftnificance of thQ study , A definite need exists 
for continuing research in the field of minority groups and 
their behavior in our educational structure. This study 
concornn Spanish-American students in the Scottsbluff, 
liebraskD, school system. It should indicate whether the 
drop-out rate is significantly high; whether post-school 
occupations reflect educational achievement; and whether the 
citizenship, educational progress, and spouse occupation is 
an accurate reflection of the educational system. 

This study should lend statistics and data to a 
program improving educational oppor::uni ties for Spanish- 
American students in the Scottsbluff High School system. 

II. DEFINITION 0? TERMS USED 

S r> a ni sh - Ame r i c an , Throughout this investigation the 
Spanish-American is referred to as those people of Mexican 
nativity and their ofj?spring who immigrated to the United 
States and settled in the North Platte Valley of Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. 

Post-school occupation . This term describes the 
current occupations of the subjects in the sample. 

Drop-out , This term is used to identify the Spanish- 
American student who has ceased voluntary attendance at the 
Scottsbluff High School. 

ERIC 
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Etiiicntion'^l prorrroGs . This terni quantifies the 
nuTiber of years of formnl educntion completed by Spor.ish- 
Arr.erican stuaentii v;ho attended the Scottsbluff High School. 

r 

III. DELIMITATIO:;s AInD ASSUKPTI0N3 ' 
OF TilE PROBLEM 

The samples selected for this study v;ere drawn from 
Spanish-American studencs enrolled in grades seven through 
twelve at the Scottsbluff, Kebraska, High School curing the 
years 1965 and 1966. 

Efforts were made to locate and interview all sub- 
jects of the sample, but because of relocations and other 
reasons this v/as not always possible. It v;as assumed that 
the segr.ent of the sample that could not be located or would 
not cooperate with the researcher v;ould not affect the 
results of the. study. 

IV. RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

By means of personal interview's, this researcher has 
gathered, quantified, and sur-imarized data relative to each 
respondent: 

1. Earned a high school diploma. 

2. Attended vocational school or college. 

3* Completed the educational program attempted.. 
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Dropped out of school because he wasn*t able to 
aohievo acadcirically* 

5. Dropped out of school because he had to work. 

6. Dropped out of school because of peer group 
influence. 

7. Dropped out of school to get married, 

8* Completed grade classification at v/ithdraval from 
school. 

9» Is presently employed. 
10. lias a head of household occupation. 
11* Has a spouse presently employed. 
^2^ Has had career opportunities* 

V* OVERVia; 0? TPIE STUDY 

I 

The sample selected for this study was drawn from a 
population of Spanish-American students who attended school 
at the Scottsbluff, Nebraska, High School during the years 
1965 and I968. By means of direct and indirect interviev/s 
information was tabulated relative to the follov;ing areas; 
(1) post-school occupations', (2) drop-out ratio-, (3) educa- 
tional progress; and (h) spouse occupation. The results of 
the interviews were then analyzed in an effort to answer the 
research questions. 
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' CHAPTHH II 

REVILW OF THE LITERATURE RELATED 
TO SPANISH-ZvUERlCAK-S 

Since the majority of imnigrants from Mexico hsve 
settled in the South, most of the available literature on 
this investigation is based on studies or surveys made in 
the southern states. The review of literature available has 
provided r.ost of the basis for the sLudy to follow, although 
some of this study is based on information obtained through 
interviews v;ith the older Spanish-Americans of the Korth 
Platte Valley who have played an important part and are 
concerned in the reviev/ and study being made. 

I. LITERATLT^E OH SPANISH-AMERICANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

It is impossible to give a completely accurate state- 
ment as to the nun:ber of Spanish-Americans who now reside in 
the United States. This is partly cue to the large number 
of migratory workers among these people* However, on the 
basis of available information, it is estimated that there 
are about fifteen million persons in the United States knovrn 
• as Spanish-Americans.^ 

^Kelen Enin. Sparlinr: *Norv/ood , Antoni Q. Sarinnna, and 
Dan Smith, »'What Do You Want From \MP,A "^rhyp Joi^^-.'^i of 
Q -th e N a tior^a l Education A ^soci gtion ^ 60:26, January, 1971. 
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The origin of those Spanish-Americans con be traced to 
Mexico. These people have been ImniiGratinE to the United 
States since tho late sevi.>r.teenth ceiitury. The majority of 
these iKmigrants csnie from the Mexican states of Michoacan, 
Jalisco, and Guanajuato,^ Since the majority of these 
Spanish-AmGricans came to the United States to work in 
agriculture occupations 5 the immigrants from the three 
states mentioned v;ere especially suited for this type of 
work* Kost of the occupations of the population of Hicho- 
acan, Jalisco, and Guanajuato are agricultural. 

Other states contributinc a major number of immigrants 
in the United States are located in northern Mexico. 
Including a fev; are Nuevo Leon, Durango, Zacatecas, Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila, San Luis Postosi, and Aguascalientes .-^ These 
states had a great number of common laborers which were 
having a hard time finding v;ork and turned to the United 
States for work v;hich they badly needed. 

The immigration of Spanish-Americans to the United 
States has been and continues to be basically an economical 
one. 

V/age differences have been so great between the 
United States and Mexico that many persons felt they could 



^Manuel Gamio, Mexican Immirration to the Unite d 
States (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930), p. 13. 

^Ibid. 
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make more money in the United States in a shorter period of 
time than in Mexico. This was especially true for the 
common laborer* 

Between the years of 1850 to 19OO Spanish-American 
imnigration was largely a tv;o-vay traffic in v;hich they went 
north to work and returned home v/ithout a^y restrictions by 
officials of either border. Iminicration continued until in 
the middle twenties, when immigration reached its peak, one 
hundred thousand a year. 

During the late twenties and early thirties the 
I-!exican government became alarmed at the loss of so many of 
its citizens and instituted efforts to repatriate these 
citizens. They promised these lost citizens rail rates for 
their return to Kexico# During this period of time the 
United States also offered to pay transportation fares and 
provide food for those Spanish-Americans who wished to 
return to their native country. It v/as assumed that it 
would be more economical for the United States to pay for 
their transportation and food than ^o have these Spanish- 
Americans on relief. Between three and four hundred thou- 
sand did return to Mexico at this time and the chief reason 
v/as the coming of the depression of the thirties.^ 

^Jolin H. Burma, Spaninh-Sner^kin?^ Groups in the United 
f)tnt es (Durham, North Carolina: Duke university rrcss, IVoM-T, 

^Ibid., p. 
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From 1930 to 19^1 the number of immigrants that came 
to the United States v;as very small • There vcre now two 
reasons for this small immigration, (1) the depression of 
the thirties and (2) more recent Mexican restrictions. 

t>ince 19'f1) the number of legal and illegal Spanish- 
American immigrants entering the United States has increased 
because of economic reasons. 

Approximately 80 percent of these immigrants are 
concentre ted in a narrow chain of southv/ostern commimities 
stretching from Lcs Ang^-les, California, to Brownsville and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Of these, over two million five 
hundred thousand live in Texas. 

Outside of these regions mentioned, Denver ranks high 
in the list of cities with a large Spanish-American popula- 
tion. Between fifty and one hundred thousand live in 
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Chicago, Detroit, Gary and Kansas City, Kansas.' Much of 
this cjty residence consists of using the city as a winter 
home v/hich is left in the spring and summer for migratory 
agricultural labor. Migration has become accepted as- a 
stable source of labor by growers of cotton, vegetable crops, 
and sugar beets. Only in the cotton areas of south-central 
and southwestern Texrs have a great number of Spanish-Ameri- 
cans been able to become tenant farm.ers, replacing the Megro/ 



IMAm P* 36. ^ Ibid .. p. 37. Ibid . . p. 50. 
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A nationwide survey indicated that tv;o-thirds of all 

sugar beot field workers v;erc Spanish-Americans and in 

Texas v/hcrc one-fourth of the nation's cotton is raised, 

three-fourths of Texas* cotton was picked by Spanish-Ameri- 
9 

cans . 

A number of Spanish-Americans came to the United 
States as skilled vorkers. Many of these have been forced 
into the unskilled labor market because of ignorance, dis- 
crimination, and lack of skills applicable to the urban 
American labor field* As a group, hovever^ the Spanish- 
American have been agricultural rather than industrial 
workers • 

The first major non-agricultural opening for these 
people v/as in railroad work. Since then Spanish-Americans 
have been employed in steel mills, meat packing, automobile 
manufacturing J and in all types of miscellaneous industrial 
occupations. 

In business and professional positions the Spanish- 
Americans have seldom profited substantially, for they have 
had to depend upon their compatriots for customers and 
clients. However^ conditions have continued to improve and 
these people are finding a better way to make a living in 
different selected fields. 



9lbid , ■> p. 53. 
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Vocational training: and on the job training programs 
undoubtedly have helped many Spanish-Americans to acquire 
the necessary skills for better positions and special 
agencies have also helped them to secure jobs ir. vhich they 
can utilize their abilities* 

Everywhere except possibly in Texas, the Spanish- 
Americans have begun to find more employment from non-agri- 
cultural eriployers. In stating that Texas is possibly an 
exception, there can be no question that continuing immigra- 
tion in Texas has been and continues to be a serious problem 
for the Spanish-Americans in the border areas. These people 
continue to live in poverty caused by the new immigrants who 
keep wages very low, retard assimdlation, and contribute to 
discrimination and to ethnic hostility. 

Taking everything into consideration, the authors of 

the book. One America ^ m.ade this statement: 

Concern about the welfare of the Mexicans is 
•undoubtedly increasing and becoming more v/idespread, 
but the persons in v/hose hands the greatest amount: of 
economic and political pov;er is concentrated are just 
beginning to become aware of the situation of this 
group. These Mexicans themselves are, however, 
b'ecoming active and efforts to bring about improve- 
ments are multiplying. The traditional inarticulate- 
ness and lack of organization of the Spanish-speaking 
population in the United States is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The nur.^ber of its leaders in 
strategic places, while still small, is grov/ing. As 
isolation breaks down and hopes for a new day develop, 
frustration v/ill increase unless opportunities are 
opened up and the principles of healthy democratic 
living are more v;idely knov;n and followed. The task 
is not only to improve the situation of a depressed 
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group, but also to establish creative intereroup 
relationship. 

It is interesting to note that in tracing the story 
of Spanish-American immigration to the United States, the 
rise of the greai: regional industries such as railroads, 
raining, steel mills, meat packing, citrus fruits, sugar 
beets, winter vegetables, and cotton has caused a flow of 
Spanish-American population into each state that has had a 
new emerging dGVelopment or prosperity^ 

II • LITERATURE ON SPAIJISH-AMERICANS 
ON EDUCATION 

Needless to say, this whole way of migratory life has 
very serious effects on the children of school age. Kove 
than one-fourth of the Spanish-American children aged six 
to nine years, and- four-fifths of those between ten and four- 
teen worked at sonetime during the preceding year. * 

Nearly all the boys and girls over fourteen were 
regular members of the faj:iily working force • While the 
younger children sometimes worked only during the summer and 
early fall, the older children generally worked whenever 



"^^Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, One Anjerican 
(Hew York: Prentice-ilall, Inc*, 1962), pp. 35^-355. 

Burma, on* ci_t. , p. 58 • 
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v/ork was available, regardless of whether school was in 
session or not. 

In the United States it is estimated that 75 percent 
of the Spanish-American children of school age are in 
school, and that the number in high school is only about 
one- third of v;hat it should be on the basis of population,''^ 

The Spanish-American children have been faced with 
several problems which serve as obstacles to their education- 
al ventures. These problems of the children are also prob- 
lems of the schools. It is .generally agreed, by educators, 
that the major problem of these children is their linguistic 
handicap. The Spanish-Americans must first master the 
English language to the point where i:hey can take their 
proper places in English-speaking classrooms. 

Different methods used by our school systems to over- 
come this handicap have not been satisfactory in most cases. 
The normal procedure is to admit children of school age, 
carry on all teaching in English, and trust that the child 
v;ill learn the language and content. 

Another method was to admit the child a year before 
he becomes of school age, use Spanish to teach English, and 
admit the child to regular school work the follov/ing year. 
This plan was also found to be unsatisfactory. 

^^ lbid > , p. 71. 
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The Puerto Ricans have been experimenting v;ith a plan 
v/here the child is admitted at regular school age, taught 
oral English and written Spanish for a year and a half, and 
then taught written English, Although this plan has been 
partly successful in Puerto Rico, it has not been used much 
in the United States, It is felt among the educators that 
there is a need for more study; more and better textbooks; 
more collateral materials and a need for specially trained 
teachers before this plan can be initiated successfully in 
this country. 

The most common method has been simply segregating 
the Spanish-American children until they learn English. 
Those in favor of this plan argue that these children can 
learn English at their own rate* Therefore, they v;ill have 
a better chance to succeed and will not acquire that infer- 
iority complex that often comes with failure. 

Those against this plan, mostly parents of students 
v/ho attend segregated classes or schools, argue that the 
criterion for segregation is too often the parents' national 
origin rather than a linguistic reason. Other argumients 
against this plan are (1) that the segregated schools are 
usually inferior schools; (2) that Anglos acquire a superior 
attitude; and (3) that Spanish-American children placed with 
Anglos where English is spoken progress slowly in language 
development. 



Ibid., p. 75. 
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Regardless of the pros and cons, this plan has proved 
to be the most successful and feasible method to use at the 
present. It has not alv;ays been used in the way that it was 
intended^ but it has proven to be the most satisfactory. 

Equally significanii among these children are problems 
created by their relatively low economic, social, and cul- 
tural level. 

Tt is evident that the problems of the Spanish- 
American children have created undesirable situations in our 
school systems. The majority , of our schools were not 
prepared to offer a program which could adequately provide 
special teaching methods or classroom materials necessary to 
teach theso children. There is little knowledge and under- 
standing of the Spanish-American child's social character- 
istics, economic background, cultural heritage, and language. 
Only recently have teacher training institutions, especially 
in the south, becom.e aware of this situation. 

The children of migratory parents previously men- 
tioned also created a problem for our schools which was 
different from those cited. This was a problem, of over- 
crowdedness in schools v/hich v/ere already filled to capacity. 
Even though these children v/ere in school only during the 
duration of the seasonal work in a community, the schools 
had to provide education for them. Since the number of 
those children was somewhat unpredictable ^ a carefully pre- 
pared program v;as not available to them.. 
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These problems have possibly reached their peak. The 
strain at the chief points of tension has been gradually 
lessening 5 and at the same time better techniques for 
dealing with these problen:s are being developed and more 
widely used. VJhere one may expect a relatively fev/ Spanish- 
A merican students to complete high school, college, and 
vocational training schools, better conditions are changing 
the trend. Each year a greater number of these youths are 
finishing high school, and continuing their higher education 
through special loans, government grants, and special educa- 
tional college program;S. 

III. ' LITEIiATURE ON SPANISH-Al^SRICANS 
IN THE NORTH PLATTE VALLEY 

The first Spanish-Americans that came to the North 
Platte Valley consisted mostly of agricultural com.mion 
laborers; hov/ever, those coming from Kansas v/ere previously 
engaged in industrial work. These workers were employed in 
such non-agricultural work as railroad construction, rail- 
road m.aintenance, meat packing, and other industrial occupa- 
tions. V;hy did they sacrifice these apparently good occupa- 
tions for farm v;ork in Nebraska? 

The Spanish-American famiilies were usually large 
families. In the industrial occupations in Kansas only the 
man could v:ork; his v/ages v/ere not enough to provide for his 
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faiaily as well as he would like* In Nebraska, even though 
wages were not as hi^h, the head of a family could utilize 
his children in doing farm work. This meant a better income 
for the family than the one obtained in Kansas. 

The first of the ':orth Platte Valley niovements v/as in 
the years 19^5 and 1916 when a group of Spanish-American men 
wore sent by the railroad conpanies in Kansas to construct 
and Tiaintain railroads in this region. After being in the 
Valley for a period of a year or two^ these ir.en began to 
bring their faniilies to the area. The families became resi- 
dents of the area and eventually the iren abandoned railroad 
work and went into farm v^ork which was plentiful and econom- 
ically advantageous for the whole family. 

The next movement of Spanish-Americans was the result 
of the importation of these workers by the Great V/estern 
Sugar Company. 

In 1920 and 1921 the Great Western Sugar Company began 
to recruit Spani'sh-American workers for their sugar beet 
crops* These people v^ere imported from several states 
especially Kansas and Colorado. This movement brought m.ost 
of the Spanish-American population into* this area. Because 
of the relatively long duration of employment made by the 



'statement of Mr. Geronimo Perez^ personal inter- 
view, Septem/oer I8, 1970. 
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sugar beet industry, a great number of these families bec5irr,o 

1 ^ 

residents of the valley. ^ 

V/ith the corning of the depression the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans found it increasingly difficult to find work because 
Anglos vere given priority for the jobs that v/ere availableJ^ 
At this time the Great ';/estern Sugar Cor^pany followed the 
trend that vas evidenced throughout the country and offered 
transportation and food for those people who wished to 
return to Kexico^ This brought about a great decrease in 
the Spanish-American population in the North Platte Valley* 
Those who chose to remain went through a period of hardship 

probably siiiilar to those previously experienced in their 

1 7 

mother country, ^ 

'With conditions improving in the early forties, the 
agricultural demand for v;orkers began to grow* This time 
the bulk of Spanish-American migration came directly from 
Texas and other southern states. The peak of this migra- 
tion was reached during the period of World V/ar II. Kuch 
work was now available and wages were more attractive. .Many 

''^statement of John Lopez, personal interview, Octo- 
ber 16, 1970. 

^^Ibid. 

"^Statement of Evaristo Fonseca, personal interview, 
November 1^, 1970. 

iSstatemcnt of Jose Doracor, personal interview, Dec- 
ember 5, 1970. 
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of the families that came to the North Platte Valley up to 
this period had settled throughout the Valley and had become 
residents of Nebraska. 

Migration of the Spanish-Americans has continued 
through the seventies, but has become one of migratory 
seasonal v/orkers. Very few families have established resi- 
dence in the North Platte Valley area; instead they come 
during the period when v;ork is in season and leave for other 
regions for seasonal work. Their permanent residences are 
located in the southern states, mainly Texas, v/here their 
annual migration start.: northv/ard. 

Modern transportation has contributed largely toward 
the migratory type of labor. It is economical and feasible 
for these v/orkers to travel from one region of seasonal work 
to another. This type of migration is becoming more and 
more important to farmers, especially since many of the 
North Platte Valley resident Spanish-Americans are going 
into industrial semi-professional or professional work* 
Only a few of the "old resident" Spanish-American families 
are nov/ involved in farm work. 

The migration to the North Platte Valley has been one 
of (1) being sent here, (2) being brought here, and (3) having 
come here on their own accord. 

The most important reasons or purposes for these 
people migrating to the North Platte Valley have been stated* 
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However, there are undoubtedly many other reasons which are 
of the personal type. 

IV. SWiARY OF LITERATUx^cE 

The Spanish-American immigrants came to the United 
States for econoT.ic reasons. Since nearly all of them were 
unskilled their major source of employment was agriculture. 

During 18 ^^'0 to 190O the workers came to the United 
States for the work season and returned home for the off 
season. In the 1920's the Mexican government became alarmed 
at the number of lost citizens, and restrictions were placed 
on the flow of traffic across the border. V/ith the nev/ 
restriction and the depression immigration decreased until 
19^1. 

The railroads brought some Spanish-Americans to the 
United States during their building days. This was one of 
the first job opportunities outside the field of agriculture 
and may have started the practice of on-the-job training. 
Some types of vocational training were also started because 
of this semi-skilled job market. 

Education is one of the major problems of Spanish- 
American citizens. Because agriculture provides jobs for 
all members of a family, except the very small children, the 
Spanish-Am.erican tended to stay v/ith this kind of labor 
rather than a semi-skilled job which would allow only the 
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head of the family to work* With all members of the family 
working during the work season the children are not apt to 
benefit from much formal education. Also the migratory 
nature of farm harvest keeps the family from staying in any 
one location long enough to get the children settled into a 
learning situation* 

Some of the immigrants' problems are being solved but 
far too many are still v/ithout solutions. 



CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS OF DATA RECEIVED 

This chapter is devoted to information received on 
Spanish-American students from two different classes of the 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Public School system. Fifty students 
are included in the study being made, twenty-three from one 
class and twenty-seven from the other. 

These classes have been picked at random without 
special attention to any particular class. The study follows 
these st\idents from the seventh grade through graduation and 
to their present occupation. Those who dropped out of 
school prior to graduation have similarly been studied. 

I. METHODS AKD PROCEDURES USED 

A list of Spanish-American students from the years 
1965 and 1968 v;as obtained from the cumulative records in 
the schoo] files. Addresses \iere obtained from the school, 
students, parents, friends, relatives and to\m directories. 

The next step was to locate and interview former 
students and compile desired information an a master list. 
One phase of this data is shovm in Table I. The number of 
Spanish-American students to graduate from the two classes 
cited was twenty. This was kO percent of the total number 
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of these students who had ertered the seventh grade. The 
majority of them being girls can be attributed to the fact 
that the largest part of the classes were girls to begin 
vith. Hov;ever, it can be pointed out that a higher percen- 
tage of Lhe girls — kk percent--grsduated as compared to 33 
percent of the boys. 

Contrary to v;hat v/ould be expected, the earlier of the 
tv;o classes had a higher percentage of graduates. The Class 
of 1965 had 52 percent graduates while the Class of I968 had 
the comparatively low percentage of 30. This v;ould nake it 
appear as if the percentage of graduates was dropping year 
by year. Eovrever, a further investigation of other classes 
would be required to obtain a more accurate picture. 

One may also see from Table I, page 22, that almost 
half of thos'^ students who graduated from high school con- 
tinued on vith sorr.e type of education or training beyond * 
their high school education. In this particular study the 
boys and girls continuing their education or training beyond 
high school are fairly evenly divided. Again it is found 
that the class of 19^8 had a smaller percentage in this actl-- 
vixy. It is interesting to note chat in this class only 
boys continued v:ith higher education. 

School records also showed that 60 percent of the 
Spanish-Am.erican students in the tv/o classes studied dropped 
out of school before graduation. The two classes varied 
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from hQ percent drop-outs for the Class of 196? to as hich 
as 70 percent drop-outs for the Class of I966. In either 
case the percentage of drop-outs is extremely high. As 
shovm on Table II, below, the largest number of drop-outs 
occurred in the seventh ci^ade* At this grade level 33 per- 
cent of all dropouts occurred, ;-.s the students continued 
through the higher grade levels the percentage of drop-outs 
diminished until only 7 percent of the drop-outs occurred in 
grade tv/elve* As indicated in Table II, the number of drop- 
outs from grades seven through tv/elve decreased gradually at 
a regular rate* 

TABLE II 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF DROP-OUTS PER GR.y^E, 
CLASSES CF 1965 AI;d 1963, 
SCOTTSBLUFF HIGH SCHOOL 



Grade 


Class of 
1965 


Class of 
1968 


Total 
drop-outs 


Percentage 

of total 
drop-outs 


7 




5 


10 


33.3 


8 . 


1 


k 


5 


16.7 


9 


1 


h 


■ 5 


16.7 


10 


2 


3 


5 


16.7 


11 


1 


2 


3 


10.0 


12 


1 


1 


2 


6.7 


Total 


11 


19 


30 


100.0 
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II. INTERVIEWS 

The data obtained through personal interviews contrib- 
uted to the xa^OT part of this study. The personal inter- 
viev;s were either direct interviews with the former students 
studied, or indirect interviews with either the students' 
parents or close relatives v;ho had the information sought. 

Through these personal interviev/s the reasons for 
students dropping from school were obtained. The reasons for 
these drop--outs are presented in Table III, page 26. Of the 
raany reasons for these drop-cuts, those associated v;ith work 
are most niunerous. Among the total number of drop-outs 
eight boys and one girl stated that they had left school 
because they had to work, and four girls stated that they 
had to help at home. In other than work requirements cate- 
gories, marriages," lack of interest, and difficulty of 
studies were common reasons among the students who dropped 
out of school. It is interesting to note ohat only 23 p^::^- 
cent of these reasons stated reflections on the school. 

In the previous chapters it was pointed out that the 
Spanish-American inunigration consisted of people mainly 
engaged in agricultural work. It was also cited that more 
recently the "older resident" Spanish-Americans in the North 
Platte Valley were engaging in industrial, semi-professional, 
or professional work. The occupation of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can students in this study substantiates the latter 
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statement. This is presented not only in Tables IV, page 
28, and V, page 29, v/hich pertain to the students studied, 
but also Tables VI, page 30 , and VII, page 31 , which per- 
tain to the occupations of the husbands of the married 
female students included in this study. 

Other than those married female graduates who are 
actually engaged in the occupation of being housewives, the 
majority of the graduates in this study are engaged in 
semi-professional or professional v/ork. This is shovm in 
Table IV, page 28, where nine of the possible twenty gradu- 
ates are so employed. Another three of these graduates, 
upon completion of their schooling, will also enter semi- 
professional or professional fields 0 This means that 
excluding T:hose girls who are married and devoting their 
:'full time to housekeeping, only tv;o of the 'graduates v/ould 
be considered out of this category* Only one v/as found to 
be making no use of his education inasmuch as he has been 
unable to hold any permanent position* V/hat part-time work 
he does acquire consists of mostly work that is considered 
as common labor. 

Comparison betv;een Table I and Table IV indicates 
that approximately 83 percent of the boy graduates and 50 
percent of the girl graduates are going into semi-profes- 
sional or professional occupations. 
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Even among the drop-outs studied, the tendency to 
hold occupations other than agriculture is apparent^ Table 
V, located on page 29, indicates that insofar as most of the 
girls married are full-time housewives, only two of these 
drop-outs are engaged in farm v;ork as common laborers • 
Hov/ever, the occupations held by several of these drop-outs 
are considered to be somewhat semi-skilled work rather than 
semi-professional or professional. 

The girls in this study who m.arried also seem.ed to 
establish a trend in the type of husbands they obtained. As 
shown in Table VI, page 30, the girls who graduated married 
men who were engaged in either industrial, semi-professional, 
or professional occupations • Only one of these husbands was 
engaged in work v/hich was related to agriculture • Hov/ever, 
this one individual was employed in an occupation that 
required skill and not just common labor. The occupations 
of these vary with no two engaged in the same work. 

Among the girls who dropped out of school and 
married, their, choice of husbands was somev/hat of a lower 
degree although a nurr.ber of these did quite well as shown in 
Table VII, page 31 • 

It was discovered in this study that those girls who 
dropped out of school at the higher grade levels, obtained 
husbands with better positions. Those girls who dropped out 
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of school in the lover grade levels were married to husbands 
engaged in agricultural work. 

In comparing Tables VI and VII, it is evident that 
most girls who graduated obtained husbands with better 
positions :;han those girls who dropped from schools It is 
therefore apparent that all of the girls included in this 
study rrarried men vho v/ere approxiiriately within their educa- 
tional level. 

In concluding, the former students v/ere also asked, 
"VJhat could have been done to make the in-school time more 
helpful?" The males responded as follows: 

!• Teach the use of better study habits* 
2. Place more emphasis on world affairs, thereby 
making the students aware of social problems. 
3* Greater emphasis should be placed on grammar. 

Vocation^al courses should be offered to students 
not planning to attend college. 
5» Rapport between students and teachers should be 
inproved* 

6# Have necessary guidance personnel available to 
students. 

7. Discipline and attentiveness of the students 

should be improved in classrooms. 
8* Kake classes more interesting. 
9. Place greater emphasis on English composition. 
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10. More social activities v;here one can meet more 
students. 

11, Stricter enforcement or doing home work. 

12» It isn't what the school could have done, it^s 
v^hat I could have done for a better education. 
13. Offer a course in mechanics. 

^h. Try to communicate the importance of your high 

school education. 
15. Pressure students into taking courses they don't 

want for their ov-tl good. 

When the females v/ere asked to respond to the same 
question, the following coroments v/ere given. 

1. More econonaics could have been taught. 
2« Psychology and sociology courses could have been 
offered. 

3* Should have a course in money management and 
personal finance. 

More classes in vocational training. 
5» Teach several courses that would prepare you 'for 
the outside work. 

6. Have more chances of choosing own subjects 
instead of required courses. 

7. Treat everybody equally. 

8. More experience with office machines. 

9. A firm background in English — especially grammar. 

ERLC 



10. Teachers need to be broadminded enough to 
properly "understand the problems of today's 
youth, 

11 • There should be proper communication between the 
students, faculty, and the administration on 
school procedures, 

12, Adult educ=ition classes should be included in 
the curriculum* 

13* Greater empliasis should be placed on reading; 
especially remedial and speed reading, 

1^, Better guidance and counseling should be avail- 
able to the students of the school. 



CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOM^{Ei\^JATIOKS 

This paper was written due to the author's interest 
in foriser Spanish-Air.erican students w lO attended the Scotts- 
bluff High School, Scotlsbluff, Nebraska, during the 1965 and 
1968 years, and to determine if anything could be done to 
improve the erasting education students receive from the 
school. 

I. SWIMARY 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the educa- 
tion that former Spanish-American students received from the 
Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff , Nebraska • In order to 
do this, information was needed from former students of this 
school concerning their education, present status and sug- 
gested school improvements. 

Information for the investigatiorT was received from 
former Spanish-Arr.erican students of Scottsbluff High School, 
those being former students from the years 19^5 and 1968* 
The spread in years was used so a comparison could be m.ade 
as to educational progress and post-school occupations. 
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II* COIJCLUSIONS 

The interviev;s of foriner Spanish-American students 
vere very complete, and the infor:i:ation received may be 
regarded as invaluable to Spanish-American students and 
school personnel. The inf oriaation can assist in structuring 
an educational program v;hich might better help future stu- 
dents meet the demands placed upon them by todays s society. 

This investigation has revealed that there is a 
definite trend tov/ard the improvement of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can's position in the North Platte Valley* The majority of 
these people were originally m^ostly common farm laborers* 
They are now finding more and more attractive positions in 
industrial, semi-professional or professional occupations* 
As an example it can be cited that Spanish-American gradu- 
ates from the Scottsbluff High School have been persuing 
their educatio^ial ventures toward some professional goal* 
Among those who have reached their goals are a dentist, a 
chiropodist, two registered nurses, and five teachers* It 
is interesting to note that one of these teachers is an 
instructor in the School of Pharmacy at the University of 
Notre Dame* The success of these people is greatly attrib- 
uted to the increasing tendency among Spanish-Americans to 
take advantage of the educational opportunities available* 
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Insofar as education is concerned the study of the 
two classes from the Scottsbluff Public High School provided 
several facias pertaining to the trends among Spanish-Ameri- 
can students. 

Of those students studied the number vho were gradu- 
ates from high school v;as less than half. A higher percent- 
age of the girls graduated than the boys. About one-half of 
those students graduating from high school go on to higher 
education or special training beyond the high school educa- 
tion. The largest number of the graduating students are no\i 
engaged or will be engaged in semi-prof essicnal or profes- 
sional occupations. 

The problem of a relatively high percentage of drop- 
outs prevails among the Spanish-American students. The main 
reason for these drop-outs is closely associated v/ith work. 
In the grades seven through twelve, there is a tendency for 
the largest percentage of drop-outs to occur in grade seven 
and diminish through grade twelve. 

In contrast to their graduating classmates, these 
drop-outs are engaged mostly in industrial occupations.. It 
is apparent that of the total number of students entering 
the seventh grade, the num.ber of those engaged in farm work 
is almost nil. 

There is also a tendency for girls who graduate to 
marry men who are engaged industrially, semi-prof essionally , 
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or professionally. Of those girls who dropped out of school 
and iTiarried, the r,ajority niarried men vho were engaged in 
semi-skilled or non-^skilled occupations. The few girls who 
dropped out of school at the higher grade levels succeeded in 
marrying men who were engaged in sen:i-prof essional or profes- 
sional occupations as did their graduating classmates. It 
can, therefore, be said that in the marriage of the ^irls 
studied, there was a tendency for these girls to marry men 
on approximately the same educational level as they v;ere* 
Socially, there is a definite relationship betvreen 
the amount of education acquired by these Spanish-Americans 
and their participation in community activities. There also 
exists a better understanding betv/een the Anglos and these 
educated Spanish-Americans. Even with as little as a seventh 
grade education, the desire for an improvement in the 
Spanish-Americans and Anglo relationship is presents This 
is evident in the number of Anglo friends that these people 
have. The Spanish-Americans have become part of the commun- 
ities because of this understanding that now exists, and also 
because their over-all standards have risen to the point 
where they are being accepted as an active part of the com- 
munities. 
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III. RECOMI^ElNiDATIONS 

The foregoing study is cor.plete in itself; however, 
it would be interesting to make another study, four to eight 
years from nov/, on the utilization of education of the indi- 
viduals studied herein. 

From reviev/ing the information received from former 
Spanish-Arnerican students, a number of problems are brought 
to mind. As a result of this study the v/riter would recom- 
mend the following: 

1. The possibility of having group guidance classes 
at the junior high and high school level should 
be explored. As the reader goes through the 
results of ^he study he will notice there are 
several problems that might have been lessened 
through group counseling procedures. 

2. The possibility of extending or enlarging the 
present vocational educational program for those 
students who do not plan to attend college should 
be considered. 

3. A larger selection of adult education classes 
could prove helpful to the community and drop-out 
students, as stated by one of the former students 
interviewed for this study. 

Students in both classes studied v/ould probably 
have benefited by more .help in career planning. 
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5* More emphasis should be placed in making sure 
the students realize the importance of obtaining 
a good high school education, as stated by. 
several foriTier students. 
6. Results of this study should prove valuable if 
distributed to present Spanish-An^erican students 
of the school, 
7# A bilingual counselor should be employed by the 

Scottsbluff High School, 
8< There should be more emphasis placed on English 

communication-. 
9t The school should take a good look at the cur- 
riculum and adjust it to the needs of all stu- 
dents and not to fit administration or the 
faculty needs. 
10. Parents should be given as much available infor- 
mation as possible to help them in their efforts 
to keep their youngsters in school. 
11* An effective plan must be developed to detect 
early signs pointing toward students who are 
potential drop-outs so preventative steps can be 
initiated. 

As a final recommendation, the school officials should 
continually evaluate the students' educational program, and 
thereby determine to what extent the school is meeting its 
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responsibilities. In addition a coir.prehensive long ranee 
plan should be established to help insure that all youths 
are being provided with the best possible education. 
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